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SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


By W. S. DEFnCNBACGH, 

Vhiff oj. City School Division. 

V' 

ro.NTFMs. AdmiDifltr&tioo-^Resoarch bureaus — Teachers* salaries, quallflcatlona, coon* 
fils— Srhool buildlDs^s — Platoon, or work-atudy-plaj school — Tests — Special dassea— - 
ruillnition of program of studies. 


In a chapter treating of the progress and status of educa- 
tion in the cities of the country it ife impossible to treat of air the 
pha^es of modern city school 33rstems with their regular day schools, 
flight schools, continuation schools, special schools, clinics, etc. Some 
of these phases are discussed in other chapters of the Biennial 
Survey of ^I^ducation", and those topics are merely mentioned or 
entirely omitted in this chapter. ;* 

ADMIN^TRATION. 


Although the majority of the city school systems of the country 
are independent of the control of the city officials, and although the 
best iiiithorities on school administration advocate boards of educa- 
tion liscally independent of the mayor, couhcil, or commission, the 
question of who shall appropriate the school funds, and even of 
who shall control their expenditure, seems to be a perennial one in 
several cities of the country. In Buffalo, N. Y., for instance, an 
attempt was ma<le by the common council of that city to reduce the 
salary of the superintendent of the city schools from $10,000 a year, 
which ^had been fixed by the board of education, to $7,000 »a year. 
The (jUestion was settled by the court, which held that the board of 
education had exclusive power to fix the salaries of* its employees 
under the teachers’ ralary law, and ordered that the superintendent’s 
salarv be restored. J • . 

% • ^ n •* ^ 

If the court had yuled that the city ^authorities of .Buffalo could 
reduce salaries at will, the ^hools would in effect no longer be tinder 
the control of the. board of education but would be under the control 
of the city countijk . " 

The bpipion reads in part: 

It wag nwer the Intention of the.JegIslatnro that after the aaiartes of echool 
and teacbera bad been fixed by tbe board of education, whldi 
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aothorlz^ by law to fix salaries and which body was sopposedly com.' 
petent to act in that regard. Its action could be rendered of no effect by ibe 
capricious act of a commissioner of flnanee and accounts or comnt roller of a 
city or the common council. If such were the case. It Is quite conceivable that 
a sltuaUon might arise where a board of education might nbsi*lutelv .ease to 
function because of Its Inability to fix salaries attractive to comietent teacheix* 
In this case If the defendant could fhus cut down the salary of the superla. 
tendent of schools which had been fixed by the body authorized by law to do 
TO, he would practically hove It In Ws power to control the entire salary list of 
the employees of the deportment of edncatlon In fhe city, and that tertalnij 
was never intended. 

Another recent court decision regnrdin^e control of school funds 
was that made by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which ruled 
that the school committees of that State are. independent in H.xing 
salaries of teachers, and that they are riot limited by appropriations 
made by the city councils and towns. 

The question arose in the case of the mayor of Springfield and 
other taxpayers, who asked that the school committee be re.<trained 
from diverting money for purposes other than those specified in the 
appropriations made by the city council. The City Council of 
fepnngiield, in making up its budget for, the year 1921, reduced the 
appropriation asLed for' by the school committee. To provide for 
increase in teachers’ salaries the school committee eliminated the 
summer ^hools and discontinued ll*kindergartt^is, and curtailed 
expenses in other schools constituting' distinct headings or items in 
the budget. The results of the several votes 'of the school com- 
mittee were not to exceed the total approprintfon for schools but to 
change the application of some pf the items in the budget. 

The precise question,^ therefore, to be decided was whether the' 
schooKcommittec had power thus*to carry out its policy as to the 
management of the school system or whether it was boun<l by the 
action of the mayor and city council to the’ items set forth in the - 
budget, without power to inodify.or change them in any substantial 
particular. , ' ' . 

The court decision, -in part, reads: • 

The school committee Is sp Independent body, intrusted by law with broad 
powers, important duties, and- large discreUon. The obligation to -sele<t and 
contract with teachers Implies examination as to their fitness, and of nero-qalty 
carries with It .the authority to fix the compensation to be pafd. It would In 
vain to impose upon the school committee responsibility for excellence of llw 
Instruction to be, afforded to ^plls and to deprive them of the power to deter- 
mine the salaries o^ teacherp. There Is much of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
. the common welfare among teachers In the public schools. But, neverthele*. 
the character of service to be obtained depends to a considerable degree upon 
the compensation offered. The full and appropriate discharge of thelf dutlei 
by school committees requires ample power to select competent teachers. The 
legislature, moved by obvious and strong reasons, has vested the school commit- 
tee with ths abjMlute aud onoomUtionai power tp ggx«e with teachers upon 
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I their salaries to the end that high standards may be secured and maintained 
I in the education of the youth of Couimonwealth. In the exercise of thrtr 
I ' honest Judgment on the questions salaries for teachers, the school committee 
I fliv not n'strlcted to the amounts appropriated. For the tlnl^ during which 
I Bchoolh must be kept by law the munlclpalltlei must pay such salaries as may 
I be flxe<t by the school committee. To take th'.s power from the school commlt- 
I tee would break up the long-established system of out law in regaH to public 
I schools. The only supenlsion which the city council or to\vns can exercise 
I over the school committee Is to vote to close the schools after they have been 
I kept the length of time apecifled by the law. The School committee may make' 
I all reasonable rules and regulutlons for the government, discipline, and man- 
I ncenient of the schm)l.s under their charge. This Includes a determliiation, 

I wilhin the bounds set by the statutes, of the subjects to be taught and the 
I nutiire of the schools to l>e maintain^], and the exercise of discrimination, 

I Insight, mul wisdom In the election of teachers and in the general supertislon 
I of 4 he . school system, with all the incidental pow'ers essential to the^dlscha^ 

of tlieir main functions. , . . 

I ‘ < 

I 

The control of school funds has been the subject of discussion in 
several cities of New Jersey. According to a decision of the State 
commissioner of education, school boards are not municipal govern- 
ing kulies and have power to select sites for city schools. The ques- 
tion arose from Xhc fact that that right was disputed by the city 
I , commissioners of Long Bran^. The commissioner of educatfon 
also decided that it is mandatory, on the part of city officials tg. 
raise the appropriation asked, provided the amount is below th^ 8 
per cent allowed by law, once the board of school estimate has de- 
cided upon the appropriation required. 

'I’he latter point simply reiterated a court decision already had 
.to the et^Qct that when the hoard of school estimate has fixed and 
determined the amount necessary for the purchase of land and 
the erection of a schooplhouse, it is mandatory upon the body having 
power to make appropriations of money raised by tax to secure the 
amount to be raised by tax or to borrow the same and secure its 
repayment by the issue of bonda 

Dual "icontrol of schools is being assailed in practically every city 
wbe/e such control obtains. One member of the New York State 
board of regents says regarding the attempt *af the city council at 
Buffalo to reduce a Salary fixedjby the board of education: 

The,peopl^jdf this city and of every other dty who have had experience with' 
ppllticnl control of the scbi^ols, aud who have been endeavoring to remove the 
schools from the political control for a quarter of a century, have uo mind * 
practlc|lly to dismiss their school ' boards by making them mere puppets of 
. political powers In the city, so that they^ can. be removed without cause when- 
ever a change In the political majority or too much independence In the school 
boards shall “make It Impossible for the municipal apthorlties to dopilnate 
the schools and virtually appoint or dlamlag ’superlnteodents and tniateea 
18 they wilL ‘ 
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'ITie regent also refers to conditions in New York City, where 
the question of dual control has l)een discussed pro and con for 
many years. He says: 

In, New York we know that dual control and red tape hav^ delayed the 
bnlldlnfr of whoolbouaea offlcially detercnified to be necesnary, npiln ami nciln. 
for yenra and years, under Afferent adminlstratlonsi so that t^lay, in aplte 
of the large amount expended> ;tt(6n public schools during the post few yeais, 
thousands, tem\ of thousands, and even biindre<ls of thousands of child pen are 
cotnpelle«l to. attend school at Inconvenient hours, or for pjirt time,’ and are 
denied those full school opportunities' that ought to be the Inalienable right of 
every boy and girk of school age. , * * . 

That city^ school systems which are fiscally independent generally 
have better’ schools tlian those that are fiscally dei>endent has long 
been tlie opinion of school men and most others who have studied 
problems of city ^hool administration. In- a study* made''hy Prut 
(^oTge W. Frasier, dean of the Colorado Teachera’ College, he ar- 
rived at some definite conclusion on ^this point by measuring the 
efficiency of each of 169 city school systems by m'eans of an index 
number made up olthe following factors: ^ ’ 

, 1. The per cent of. 16 and 17 year old chlhlfea 2. The per cent of elementary 
classes having fewer than 40 children ehrolled. a The per cent of cIiIIiIivd 
who have -OO, or more, square feet of playground space. 4. The per ^ent of 
teachers who have six. or more years’ braioing above the, eighth grade, a The 
per cent^f children enrolled who attend all day, and ]n adequate buiUlinj?) 
owned by the school district a i^he per cent of the increased cost of living 
from 191.S-14 to 1619-20 that was met by increased salaries for elementary 
women teadiena. ^ 

After the six percentages were computed for each city, these Vnliies 
were expre^d in terms of the standard deviation of the distribution. 
All comparisons were made on the basis of the sum of the standard 
deviation values of each city. When the independent city school 
* systems were grouped in one group and the dependent ones in’ an- 
other and comparisons wqre made, it was found that^the independent 
cities had a higher average rating than the dependent ones. This 
conQliision was verified, by all comparisons made between the tjw) 
groups: Professor Frasier concludes that there seems ^ be no doubt 
but that school districts that are fiscally independent have better 
schools than those that are fiscally dependent. The reasons he as- 
signh as to why cUy school systems should be. fiscally independent 
are: • ' , 

1, Fis^ independence is right in principle. 2. Fiscal independ- 
<ence is not a violation of the correct principle of taxation. 8. Fiscal 

independence worlra better .in practice. 4. Fiscal independence 
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makes for a continuity of educatioijal poli^. 6. Fiscal independ* 
ence pn>vides adequate financial safeguai^ for a community. 6. Fis- 
cal indei>endence tends to keep politics out of the schools. 

• « 

RESEARCH BUREAUS. 

So complex have city school systems become, especially those of 
the liufre and medium sized cities, that the superintendents of schools 
in siioh cities can not themselves collect and compile the data needed 
for tlioir own and the school board^s -guidance. As a consequence, 
many l>oaraS of education in the large, and some in the small, cities 
have organized departments or Ifureaus of educational research to 
collect and compile data regarding practically every pliase of their, 
resixt’tive school systems. 

Most of Uie city school research bureaus have been organized 
within the past thi*ee or four years. Ten years ago there were none. 
Tp-day*80 city school systems report that the^ have research depart* 
ments. and no doubt there are others that have not reported. Every 
progressive school superintendent, eren if he has no regularly organ* 
izcil research department, is attacking his problems in a scientific 
manner by having the supervisors, 'principals, and teachers prepare 
data for his guidance. He is in some way securing the necessary .. 
infornnition. feut the most economical way is through an organized ' 
research biir(<hu. 

‘It is generally reported that research bureaus have brought about 
a greater efficiency in the roaniigement of the schools. However, 
the hojlrd.of education th|K^ or;:ani‘zes a research bureau with the 
esj)cctation of helping to reduce the tax rate will no doubt be dis- 
appointed. It will find leaks herje and there, but, 'on tKe 'other hand,- 
it w'ill find that some phases of the school work are inefficient be- 
coiist' of insufficient suppojt. Efficiency in the management of a 
.school system, as in the management of a private corporation, does 
not mean niggardly expenditure. Efficiency means making the best 
use of the funds appropriated, , Increased efficiency often means 
that larger appropriations should be made. In a manufacturing 
plant it sometiihes means the scnipping of old machinery and the 
installation of new at great ex^nse. The school world and the 
public have been slow to realize] the fact that efficiency consists in 
getting the most out of every dollar available.' Possibly if thef,- 
school men pf the countrj^ had attacked their problems in a more 
businesslike way by checking up every expendituH in order to see 
definitely- whether it was tdi) much for the results or so little that-. . 
there could be no results, the public, especially that part of the 
public accustomed to dealing with things in a businesslike way, 
would be more willing, than it now is to vote for increased ex- 
penditures. • o . ^ ’ 
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<he work of several research bureaus is conUined 
in Gity Scljiool Leaflet No. 6, 1&22, published by the Bureau of Edu- 
^tion. Tlie scope of the work of two of the more recently or«mir<d 
bureaus may, however, be given here as examples— that of Akron 
Ohio, and that of Chicago, IH, 

The research bureau at Akron, organized in 192(), has as its object: 

( ) 0 keep up a continuous survey of elementary school work 

through the use of standardized educational tests; (2) to train 
tochers in the use of eilucational test^; (3) to help improve instruc- 
tion; (4) to ex|HTiment in classification; (5) to handle all mental 
* classes under direction of a psycholocist- 

0 ) to make age-grade studies; (8) to develop course of stiidv for the 
elementary grades. 

Tl« »>oi>e uf the work is further explained by the nature of th, 
studies that it has ma<Je, which were; 

/ji J.W--i*2,^urvey in arithmetic each semester; program in 
arithmetic each semester; relative effect of experimental methoilson 
feading compared i with regular methods; relative effect of ('ourtis 
and Studebaker p|actico material compared with regular methotls* 
wrrelation betweep .succ'ess in 9B work and score made in nationd 
into igence examination, grade A; classification based on results of 
intelligence examinations and work on school subjects in one large 
elementary school; age-grade studies. 

/n JP£0-ej.^A purvey of schools in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
and penmanship; /measured progress made during year in reading 
and arithmetic; inbasured relative effectiveness of Courtis and Stude- 
baker practice niaterial on arithmetic as compared with usual 
methods of drill. 

The Chicago .school research bureau, organized in 1920, makes 
measurements to help solve certain problems which are general to 
the scliwl systoiii. Assistance is given to principals of .individual 
schools in the use of te.sts for a solution of their problems. Tests in 
\certain subjects have been used throughout the city in order to dis- 
wver weak places and suggest more adequate methods of instruction. 
Intelligence and achievement tests are used to .study the effect of an 
increased amount of industrial work in the last thuee grades of the 
elementary school, A number of the elementary schools which are 
organized on this basis give from, one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
time of these three upper grades to industrial work. 

In a number of schools, a study of the relation of achievement 
to failures in the various school subjects has been made. This u* 
^the text has proved very valuable to the school studies 
Wherever measurements are used, the attempt is made to make the 
results useful to the school system. , 
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In 1920 a series of experiments on the following problems was 
begun, in oooijeratiOn with the University of Illinois: (1) The 
effect the size of the class has on the achievement of pupils; (2) 
the elTect of the grouping of pupils accordipg to ability on their 
achievement. 

t • 

TEACHERS* SALARIES. ‘ ' * 


Sinje* 1918 the attention of city school l>oar(ls has been turned as 
never l>efore toward the problem of securing a^nd retaining an eflioient 
corps of teachers. Shortly after the beginning of the World War^ 
the teaching staff in every pity began to dwindle away by tlie resig- 
nation of* many teachers whose places had to be filled with others 
usually less |vell qualified. Some cities resorted to bonuses, but- 
ewi these were insufficient. About 1918 many citi^ began to increase 
salaries, but still the ranks were not filled, but by 1922 the salaries 
of city school-teachers had l)een increased until they equaled or 
siirpashtMl to a slight degree the purchasing power of the 1913 salaries 
The National Education Association arrives at the following con- 
clusion regarding teachers’ salaries and their purchasing power;* 


1. Tcacliers’ fuiln'rieH throuffhnut the war Iiail leas, purcliiislna power than 

they dill lit file tieirinnln^ of the wnr, whereas waRea in Reneral had greater 
purchasing power than they did at the beginning of the war. » 

2. Teachers' aiiiiiry Incmifies lagged far liebind tlie riae In the coat of Ilvtiig 
auii liave only Juat recvntly returned, to their pre-war purchasing value. \ 

3. 'there l8*jet»nn luauflici^it 'decnne In the coat Of living to Juatlf^ any\,— 
reduction In teachers’ salaries *on thla baala. 

■I Additional Increases in salaries of teachers must be grsntdii. If there Is 
to be any subatantlal Increase- In the purrhaalng power of the teachers' wages 
and If there Is to he any conipensatlon to teachers for their cheerful acceptance 
throughput the war of a salary greatly deprec}(^teU lu purchasing |K>wgr. 

Salaries were increased from 1918 to 1921, but for the year 1922-23 
very few cities have nigde any great increases. In sonae instances 
there \\l»re slight reductiorf^. On the whole, the salaries paid in 
1921-22 are holding. It is doubtful whether any' fuiUier increases 
may lie expected for several years, since strenuous efforts are being 
made in many cities to reduce expenses and in the others 'not to 
increase expen^. It is the general opinion of school men that, if 
^cll-qiialified teachers are to be retained and if high-school graduates 
are to be induced to prepare for teaching, there should be no cuts in 
salaries l^ut, rather, that there should be increases. 

Naturally^ boards of . education, superintendents, ' and teachers 
■have given considerable' attention to ralary schedules during the 
period of salary -increases. The newer salary schedules may be clas^- 
fied as: (1) The autoliktic.typ^i.«e., a teacher advances in salary 

— ‘ . : : — ■ " ■■ . ' ■ 

on tb« Cost of Public BdneatloB. , / ■ ‘ - 
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-Recording to length of service, or to grade Uught, irrespective of 
professional preparation or of merit; (2) the single-schedule type 
based upon, professional training and length of sen'ide. Many cities 
rtill retain Uie first type of schedule, which is built upon auU.mafic 
increases, coveringj^riods ranging from 5 to 10 or 12 years, merit 
and added professional training receiving but little or no recognition., 
Tlie schedules of Cleveland and Denver may be given as examples 
of those based upon professional training. The Cleveland schedule 
ifl based upon professional training, but still maintains the grada- 
tion of the old t 3 ipe. The^ principal features of the Cleveland 
schedule are: ‘ 

1. An automatic, schedule based upon luinimum requireineius, al- 
lowing certain regular annual increases for ex|>erience. ' 

Additional allowances beyond the regular schedule for further 
^'^^^^rofeesional training. ‘ ^ . 

s ^ allowancM or 'steps within each ad vanced group. 

Tlie Denver schedule is distinctly a“ single-salary sidiedule; all 
teachers with equivalent training and experience 'are paid the same 
salary, whether they teach in elementary, intermediate, or high 
school. The r^uirements provide for five degrees of gtandanls of 
training, ranging.froni normal training to holders of a masters 
degree, with provision "for teachers now employed wl^p have less 
than Mandard requirements, - ■ 

A schedule recently suggested for the Detroit schools attempts to 
give a proper consideration for both professional training and merit 
This schedule is based upon three factors: (1) Professional prepara- 
tion; (2) successful experience; (3) rewards for, meritorious siTvira. 

^ T^e salary schedule recently adopted by the yhool board of Fort 
Smith, Ark., may be given as an example of a sfngle-snlary scheihile 
m operation in one of the smaller cities. This schedule provides for 
a qlaffiificatiODofJeachera on the basis of academic and professional 
training, as follows : 

Class 1. Masters degree (or equivalent) from an approved insti- 
tution. * 

Class 2. Bachelors degree (or equivalent) from an approved insti- 
tutioi\, % . , 

Class 3. Normal diploma (or equivalent) from an approved insti- 
tution. . 

Class 4. Less preparatibn than ^aaa 3. ; ' 

Each ib^her is assigned tcKa clftssification at the time of employ- 
ment The schedule for each class t»ppliee thereafter until the maxi- 
mum 18 reached, subject to the following reservations': A teacher may 
advance from one class to another by reason of additional approved 
preparation. Credit for additional preparation will ^ recognized 

/ 1;- ■ , .:■ i.r- 
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only ill nmltiples citrine- fourth of one year's college work (usually' 
not Ic'ss than seven and one-h^lf semester hours). 

The provisions of the schedule npply to all grirdes: leac'hers with 
equivalent training anci experience may receive ecjual salaries wliether 
they U'aoli in the secondary’ schools or in the elementary schools. 

Among the cities tliat liave adopted some form of single-salary 
sche«liile are Birmingham, Ala.; Fort Smith. Ark.: Denver and 
IVhlo. ('Vilo.; Oiicago, Park Ridge; end Streator, 111.; Dea Moines 
and Sioux ('ity, Iowa; Fort Smith and I^wrence, Knns.; .Vdrian 
and tiraiul Rapid.s, Mich.; Duluth. Virginia, St. ('loud^ and Rca'lies- 
ter. .Minn.; St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo,; Hastings, Lfmailn, and 
Omaha. Xehr.; Rdleigh and Washington, N. C.; ('Icvelaiid, Cleveland 
ifeight.s and Olierlin, Ohio; Muskogee, Okla. ; IlarrislMirg. Pa.; 
lioaiioke. Va.; S|)okane, Wash.; (ireen Bnyi Wis. ^ „ 

I’he tendency is undoubtedly toward a salary wdiedule that recog- 
iiia*s pr<ifessionul preparation and provides for ennui pay for equiva- 
lent |>reparation and exfierience. Merit also is l>eing eonsiilereil, hut 
it is doubtful whether many of the schedules pnn'iding for the rec- 
ognition of merit have alwaj’s lieen successfully administered, from 
the fact that merit in a teacher is so dilTicult to measure. The teacher 
who is graded low compares herself with some other teacher more 
fortunate and then concludes that sh0 has lieen unfairly and unjustly 
marked. In not a^'few places the dissension in the' teaching corps in 
consequence of alleged unfairness in evaluating the efficiency of 
teachers has outweighed the lieiiefifis. Indeed, it is the fear of en- 
gendering such discord that has deterred many school Imards from 
a<|op(ing a plan to recognize individual merit in terms df the salary 
st'hedule. 

The merit system of promotion has, however, lieen in successful 
ofierajion in many cities. The superintendent of schools, Boston, 
saVs, regarding the plan of appointing and promoting teach- 
ers^on merit in that city ^ 

The establlahmoni of merit lists for orirtnal appointments ami for promotion 
of leiicliers within the servicers one of the most n^Kshle achU'viMiiMits in oi'eiit 
school uUmlnist ration. These lists are construrteU on certain objective and 
mons'ureable bases, which are aeneral In their cluiracter ami wbirii In ao far' 
M possible apply to ail candidates alike. Th^ bases Include Kcneriil e<luca- 
lion, prefesslona) improvement and growth, peraonul characteristics, quantita- 
tive and qpnMtatire experience in teaching, etc.'* They are made in a purely 
Impersonal manner. In absolute good faith, with extreme care, and by the 
best Judicial intelligence, that a school system can roarslial. TlrCse lists 4ire 
tnadejjn conformity with clvU-servlce practices, the utmost publicity iy fur- 
dI^unI all candidates concerning the method of rating and the results (hereof, ' 
and the Itndy creating^tiie list stands ready to, correct any error of Judgment ' 
Or ti> remedy any Injustice. . . ' 
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Whatever Imperfectlona may appear, as the plana and .pnvcednre of raUni 
are detyloped, the operation of the Bystem’onmlatakably facilitates the ad- 
— mini8tiation_ of the_ achools ami tendi to create confidence throaghout the 
^ seni^. All external Interference, political or otherwise, is reducwl to a 
mlniihum. and In the long run capable and progressive men. and women are 
more likely to receive Just professional ' deserts than under »ny plan of np- 
Mntment and promotion where the superintendent of schooler Is tlie sole 
Judge of proficiency. Moreover, the merit system tends to ellniinnte 
crimination against a candidate because of race, or ^reed.'oi* politics It |g 
■ democratic, social, and political or^nlzntlon. Xn elaborate 

merU system may be impracticable In smaller communities, but in the larger 
towns and cities school njithorltles-In the future will find great dlfflciiltv in 
Justifying appointments and promotions upon any other hnifls. 

An example of a salary schedule based upon merit alone is that 
of Newton, Mass. Mr. TT. G. Wheeler, superintendent of the Newton 
schools, says regaj’ding the teachers^salary schedule of that city:* 

The Newton plaa of grading salaries, 'inaugurated some years ago by Doctor 
Spaulding, is founded on the double and apparently self-evident propo.sition 
that there Is iNconslderaMe variation In the worth Of dlflfcrent teacliera ..nd 
, that a teacher should be paid exactly what her services are worth Said IKn-tor 
Spaulding. “The- only practicably applicable measure of anv teacher’s worth 
is the cost #f such service as slie renders.' How .mucli will it cost to fill (he 
. teacher’s place? For how much cun we secure a toachdf as good, should the 
place become vacant? I^ength of service 'Is hot merit. Faithfulness, con- 
. sdentlousness, loyalty, and hard work are roost commendable characteristics* 
but, alone,, theae characteristics can not be made the hasla of an Increase in 
salary, for we Bemand ail these qualities, and many more like.theln of 
every teacher w'hom we employ at any salary.” % ’ 

-Upon this creed was founded tlie much discussed. "merit ’system " of NW 
> ton. Briefly, it wns.as follows: • ' \ ' , 

It .had but one constant factor, ‘and that was so-called "regular” salary 
This was fixed at a figure about equal to thCsalnVy necessary at that time 
to secure and retain a teacher of such recognized ability that 'she would an-* 
questionably be placed dh permanent Mst. All teachers then in service 
who had been In tUe system three years .or more were given or proinised thla 
regular shlary, and no teacher was continued beyond, the three-year limit 
, Pllffdpals, supervisors, ahd superintendent, was not 

; worth this stiUed anmunt Beyond this "regular" salary ^11 teachers might 
hope to advance. No stated annual Iscrement was promts^, and' no final 
ma^iim was fixed. * Evepr advance was granted strlqtly on merit, and 
varied in amount according' to the degree of effldency the teacher ‘ was Judged 
to POS8W8. It Is obvious that In .time there .resulted considerable variation 
. In the higher salaries paid, pnd many tcuchers of'long experience were not 
. »« y«need beyond the regular, fixed salary. New teachers were given an 

inl^al salary according to experlebc^ and estimated worth but nevbf In excess 
.^the so-called “regular’; salaiy. advance to the regular salary, or 

^ond, was reasonably certain, for offlirwise their places would be filled by 
- .more premising teachers. . ^ ’ 

N^ere Is only one constant' factor In the scheme-the so-callid -" regular 5 
salary. Supriose,we place this at $1,600. All teathera.ln the system are Im- . 
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mediately given or promised this amount. New teachers begin at from $1,200 
to $1,600, necordlng j;o training, experience, and estimated worth, and none 
are pennnnently retained who. In three years’ time, are not rated as $1,600 
teachers. AH 'may psplre tt> an unnamed and unknown airaount beyond the 
$1,600. the rate of Increase and ultimate salary in each case depending solely 
opoD merit a^ Judged'by administrative and supervisory offlcersi 

To avoid as far as possible the danger of unfairness and to pro- 
vide ngaingt erjcoreof jud^en^jnost superintendents making merit 
one of the factors ip the promotion of teachers use a form for 
scoring the efficiency of each teacher. In many instances the teacher 
IS praded by two or more persons independently, and the teacher 
Is informed of her ranking before her salary for the year is fixed. 
The following scheme of rating teachers is in use in many of the 
schools usjng some form of rating card ; 


Qualities rated. 


f. Personal equipment; .. 
i I encral appearance. . 

Health 

V’olce. 


Qnlclmcfw of porceptlon. 
Initiative. 


Adaptability, resourcefulness. 

Acniracy 

Industry 
Enthnsia 


lasra and optimism ^ 

Integrity and sincerity 

Waf-coutrol 

Promptness 

Tact... 

Sen.se of Justice 

u. Social ondbrof^ional equipment: ' 

(I rasp of^bject matter 

Understamilng of chilc^en 

Interest in school work 

Interest la parents • 

Interest in lives of pupils.' 

rooperation and loyalty 

• Professional interest and growth 

I)allyjpr6parati#i 

Use ofEnglish. 

<N 8t andlng in communlCy 

m. School management: 

Care of light, hcat, and ventilation 

Neatness of room.. tr. 

Discipline a... 

’ IV. Technique of teaching: « 

Clearness of aim 

Skill in habit formation... 

Skill in stimulating'thoo^t 

Skill la teaching how to study 

Skill in questioning 

Skill In care and assignment 

^ ^ Skill in arousing interest.... 

Skill In getting pupils to work 

Ability to follow (Urootions .......... 

V. ResulU: 

Habit of attention of dan 

Habit of wllllnK obedience 

^ Growth ofpupnsinknowiedge. ......... 

Moral Inftaenoe 

Growth in habits of deanlinees. 

Growth in habits of industry...,..^;..... 


Very 

poor. 


Poor, 




lum. 


Good. 


Exedv^ 
lent. • 


'Most of the rating schi^med attempt to forroolate a basis for 
* judging certain .characteristics of the teacher. A, teacher may have , • 
numy of the eharaoteristics called for t>]k the score card, as health, ' 
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^ vdice self-control, honesty, etc., End not be a gobd teacher 

* therefore.be some attempt to rate teachers on results 

1 ne following is suggested : ® 

t Pvpii aeft4ercmc»/, . Minimum 60. maximum 75, . 

1. Objectively measured (for each subject). 

0 . Knowledge. 

A Skill. 

2. Other acbleveiiients. 

^ a. Habits of study. 

6. Attitude toward — 

Work. 

School government 
School organization. 

Moral que.stions. 

Life preparation. 

II. Merit, in mechanicH of trorker. Minimum 20, maximum 40. 

1. Organization and administration of— , 

a. Trmls. « 

ft. Raw material. 

2. Skill in tectmical metho<l. 

III.*l/cn^ a social worker. Minimum 20. maximum 40. 

. , * 1. Co<»i>eratlon with organization. 

2. pcofessionnl habits. 

3. SucceKs in 4leallng with parents. ’ 

S.vmpathetic interpretation of pupils.* 

?». Discharge of obligations as community member. 

In the administration of any such plan for rating the following woiUd nwl 
/o be taken for prantefl : ^ 

1. The knowleilge of the potential ability of pupils to achieve, measured In 
ternig of Uielr Intelligence. * 

2 A stat^ent of pupil achievement at the /t)eginning of an.v i»erirHl over 
wnich the efflriency pf a teacher’s work Is to be Jurtped. 

3 The working out of intelligible standards in the Items to he llstwi under 
other ochlevenients.” 

^ 4. Specific statement by the .supervisor or In the course of Hiud.v. or both of 

the tools and tnethods to be used and how to use them. " ’ ^ 

^ The plan of granting credit for attendance at surtimer scliool has 
been adopted by many school boards as a means of encouraging pro- 
fessional ijnprovement. A bonus is sometimes granted for this 
activity, usually about^$2.50 to $6 per month, which is added to the 
salary the year following the course, or a cash bonust'of $26 to $60, 
and in a few instances $100. In some. cases an advance upon the 
salary ^hedule is granted in addition to the normal advance. 

T^e ‘problem of providing an equitable^basis for the promotion of 
teachers, has its counterpart in providing a just way of removing 
teachere from the service for various causes. That injustice is soine- 
tim^ done a teacher by the hasty action of a si^rintendent can not 
• denied, but , on the other hand, incompetent* teachers are dften 
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retained in service because of the difficulty of removing them. When 
teachers are appointed for a term of only one year, it is easy to drop 
the inefficient teacher, but in. school systems where teachers are 
placed on tenure it is often a difficult matter to dismiss a teacher. 

A conynittee of thd National Education Association, appointed to 
'make a study of teachers’ tenure, has' the following to say regarding 
the removal of teachers : 

Durlnp the probationary ’period there la little queatlon bat that the remoTlng 
power of the board should be strongly preserved. 'In order that "the teaching 
staff Itself may be protected from the danger of weak and Incompetent teachers 
on permanent tenure. It Is necessary that high standards of entrance require- 
ments l)e required. It should not only be the duty of the' superintendent and 
supervisors to study the attitudes and abilities of the probationary teachers 
with great cure and exactitade, but the teachers already on tenure ahotild In- 
dorse iiiid encourage the continued maintenance of those- professional requl- 
sltes^vhlch protect them from being weakened through the accumulation of an ‘ 
lnconiiK>flpnt and undesirable element which brings discredit to the profession' 
and wlil^'h has interfered with the progress of protective measures for the 
hencfu'of a large majority of 8ucce8sful..teachers already Id the service. 

•The board of education, therefore, should have the right, upon recommenda- 
tion of the 8Ui>erintendent, to droqij^ny probationary teacher at the end of 
the Mhool year after a reasonable obtlce. The notice should not be less' than 
.10 da. vs. The Portland (Oreg.) law provides that a probationary teacher shall 
not Ik‘ dismissed simply on account of friction between her and the principal 
without giving such teacher a fair opportunity with another principal. The 
teacher might be dropi)ed at any time after a reasonable notice, a notice of not 
less Haul 00 days. A written statemetft signed by the superintendent should 
be given the teacher, stating the reasons for her dismissal. If the deficiency 
lie due to a lack of skill 'in classroom management, removal should not be 
made until the teacher has been warned and an opportunity given to correct 
the same. 

After the probationary period teachers should be removed only for cause. * 
The causes enumerated include one or more of the following: Inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, professional stagnation, indifference and lack of growth, lack- 
of coo|)eration, disloyalty. Immorality, unprofessional conduct, insubordination. 

^ ill health and physical disability, -or any other reason that would annul a 
teacher's certificate. The New York law specifies that the teacher shall hold 
her piiKition “during good behavior and efficient and' competent service.” The 
proposed Ohio law gave neglect of duty, Insubordination, conduct uiih^mlng a 
teacher, and Immoral or criminal conduct as causes for removaL The Patik- 
tacket (R, I.) regulations specify only misconduct or Incapacity. The Massa- ' 
chuseits law lists no specific reason. - " • 

TeacheN may be dismissed at any time for the causes enumerated abov& - 
In all cases written notices of chorg)^ are necessary, and,, tire teacher Is given 
an opportunity of a hearing to refute the charges. Pending the hearing the . 
teacher nlay be suspended, and this suspeQSlon is without pay lf*the charge la 
austnined. Usually the hoard of education has the final decision in these 
matters. New York, New Jersey, and California, however, provide for an 
appeal to the State superintendent or othef authority. Portland, Oreg., pro- 
• Tides for appeal by the unique method of a trial board three appointed by 
the presiding Judge of the drcult court In all cases where the decision to, . 
fttnove Is sQpported by less than flvo of the seven memben*of the board of ' ‘ 

" ^ \ • .‘i; - • 
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5" by the teacher to the commlsaloV The 

declalon of this special commission Is final and conclusive. If five of the 

mnH °o appeal from this decision can be 

madp. A majority of the board can remove. ”* 

The questionnaire sent to afflliated units of the National Education Assods- 
tion Indicates that the miUority of the teaching organization believe that the 
hearing should be hel.l before the board of Alucatlon. Quite a number favor 
the first liearlng before flie superlntendenT and supervisory officials This 
^.mup usually l)elleve8 In an apiieal to the local board of education Those 
favoring the initial trial before the board or superintendent and boa;d mouS 
provide for an upiieal to the State superintendent of education for his de- 
partment. A number of suggestions were made that the trial be held Ijefore 
a Joint committee consisting of representatives of the boanl. tlte teachini 
body, and citizens. Another recorontendailon that a aimnilttee of three be 
substituted consisting of one representing the board or superintendent an- 
Other the teucher, ami a third to be selected! by these two. 

Since the board of education is the agency wiiicli employs the teacher, it 
would seem tiiat they should also be the removing agency. The right to eniplor 
Implies the right to dismiss. The privilege of reviewing the acUon of the 
board In dismissing a teaclter Is a fundamental principle of Anierlc*an demo- 
cratic Justice and a reasonable protection that should be provided. Since the 
majority of dismissals are basinl on technical queetlona. such ns neglect of 
duty, ineompetency. inefficiency, ooD<iuct unbecoming a teacher, and the like 
U seems tlint the final body of appeal should be In etiucatlonal work and yet 
dl^s^terested. Qr. Kandel, of the Carnegie Foundation for tlie Advancenieat 
of Twching, states that “tlie best practice to-day provides for an a|HR*al to 
the State superintendent of public Instruction." 

The question of whether the bearings should be public or private is a de- 
batable one, and the coiiimlttee^would request an opimrtunlty to give this more 
study. The general practice is to have the hearings private, although there 
seems to be developing a strong tendency to make the matter of privacy 
optional with the teachers. There are undoubtedly oc-aislons when the nature 
0 the accusations might demand a private hearing in order to protect the 
feacliers, tlie scliool system, and the children of the community themselves. 

J*’® hand, piibllelty art-vea as a competent check upon hasty and 
-adviswl action. It may prove a restraint upon Judicious and Justifiable 
dismissals. Iiowever. ami consequently may work to the detriment of the 
school organization. 

It Is a striking fact that the majority of those answering the questionnaire 
MDt to the afflliated organizations of the National Education Association 
indlcatwl n preference for private hearings. Quite a group, it will noted, 
also felt thr.t this privilege should be left to the discretion of the teacher 
^uaed. and the lieorlngslM? public or private ns she requests. It seems that- 
the accusing body should have some right of determination in tids matter aliw. 
since the advisability of presenting evideme might hinge on the kind of 
hiring grant^. if the first liearlng were private .and the right of appeal 
allowed, which wonld be public or private as the teacher requested, perliapt 
all righto would be safeguarded. ’ . 

* QUALIFICATIONS. 

During the period from 1917 to 1921 the city school systems of the 
wuntry suffered from a lack of trained and eatperienefid- teacherg. 

-' ey^y yhtw there wag a'loweriiig of etejidardii'^ but witbio 
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the past year there is every indication that the standards are being 
raised in those cities where the standards had been uniformly lo^. 
Memphis, Tcnii., for example, has adopted new and higher standards 
for teachers requirements by requiring teachers beginning service 
in the Memphis school system to have credits for at least two years 
of noi-mal school or college work in addition to a high-school gduca- 
tion. Those ali-eady employed who are without this training are 
exempted from the rule. 

Wheeling, \V. Va., may be given as another example of a city that 
has raised the standards. In 19-21 when a survey was made of the 
schools of tliat city the educational and professional qualifications 
. required for beginning service in both the elementary and high school 
were very low. Iminediately upon the report of the survey comm’S- 
sion the board of education adopted the following resolutions regard- 
ing the preparation of teachers : 

That after .Tuly L 1921, no new teacher or sapervleor shall be employed for 
servli-e ill Uie lilgli scbuuls who is not'a graduate of an accredited four-year 
otll.gi* or imlverslty course, except that teachers or 8UiM‘rvlsora In special 
IhTiiiIcuI Hiihjoi'ts limy offer sucressful ex|K*rlence In the rocutiuns related to 
such subjects In lieu of two years of such college or university bourse, 
provlileil two years of approved professional training' beyond high-school 
l.'radiiiition he offered. 

Tliiit lifter .luly I, 1021. no new teacher or su]>er^'i8or shall be employed for 
service in the elementary hcIiuoIb who Is not n graduate of an a|>proved normal 
sthool or teachers’ college course eonsisting of two years’ work beyond gradun- 
tien from a Mandiird high school, or. In the case of special trade subjects, who 
has not had the equiviih'nt of two years of professional preparation for teaching 
or 8iiiH»rvi8iii)< tlie siihjcfct In question. 

That after .July 1, 1021. to lie eligible for a new appointment ns |>rlncipul of a 
school u candidate .should me<*t the minimum requireuients herein set forth, 
and III addition should have had not less than five years’ successful experience' 
In teaching, and have completed an approved course of professional preparation 
Id schiHii admin 1st rot ion and supervision. 

That III the oases of nil principals, teachers, and supervisors who were 
emploMsi In the Wheeling public schools during the year ended June, 1921, and, ' 
rcapin.liited for the ensuing year, the application of the niinlnium requirement^ 
as heroin set forth he waived unti/ September t, 1927; and that the superln- 
leiideiit be directed to report on the professional qualifications of all principals, 
teachers, and supervisors at the regular mcetlug of the bqard in September 
of emdi year. - , 

That nfter July 1. 19^, no person shall he employed for substitute service 
'kM d(M>M not uu*et with the minimum qUallflcutlons of regular teqehera as set 
^rtli in this resolution. > . . 

COUNCILS. ' 

One of the outstanding movements of the past few years is the 
organizkion of teachers’ councils, which are generally consCituted 
for some or all of the following purposes; (1) To raise the standard . 
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of the teaching profession ; (2) to encourage professional improve^ 
ment; (3) to foster a spirit of sympathetic good will and helpful- 
ness among teachers and a better understanding between teachers 
and officials;- and (4) to democratize the school system; that^s, to* 
give teachers a voice in the shaping of educational policies. 

If teachei's*’ councils do nothing more than to bring about a frichttiy 
cooperative relation between school boards and teachers, they are . 
worthy of encouragement. In too many instances there has been 
this lack of cooperation, from the fact that the teachers have Wn 
considered as mere cogs in a great machine. This has been especi- 
ally true in the larger cities where school machinery is complicated 
and where there is no contact between the teaching staff and adminis- 
trative authorities. In the nature of thfngs only*^ a few teachers 
can be acquainted with the members of the school board and with 
the superintendent, 'and these are not. alw’ays representative of the 
teaching body. Certainly they are not so considered by the teachers 
unless they were chosen by the teachers to represent them. If a 
superintendent qr a school board consults a few teachers selected at 
random, difficulties are apt t^o arise, and the whole administrative 
machinery may get out of gear. It is difficult for the school board 
to know what teachers to consult. The only democratic way "is to 
consult them all. Some superintendents and school boards have ■ 
realized that the intelligence of the whole teaching bo<ly should be 
capitalized and that it- is ?(nwjse to consult only a few teachers. 
They have, therefore, encouraged the .organfzation of teacher’s 
councils. In some instances such councils have been organized 
only after considerable parleying with school officials. Much better 
results could be expected if the teachers were/ invited to offer their 
opinions upon matters that vitally concern the schools. 

To autocratic boards and superintendent^ the claim of teachers 
to be heard in board meetings seems radical. What right, it is 
asked, have teachers to ask to be consulted? The s/chool,^ard is 
responsible to the people, not to the teachers, and therefore must 
formulate all policies. It is replied that no right is taken away 
from the board, for its province is to legislate, and it should do 
so with all tlie light available. No right of the superintendent is. 
abrogated, for he, too, should make his recommendations only upon 
the fullest information possible.. 

if a teachers’ eouncil attempts to usurp the prerogatives of a , 
board or of a- superintendent, it has no excuse for existing. It is 
generally recognized that the function of a council should be: To 
secure active and effective direction of the schools by affording the 
largest opportunities for initiative oh the part, of teachers' in the 
formulation of courses of study and in the selection of . textbooks p ; 
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to encourage professional interests -and to furni^ a' ready and 


effective means for the expression of sentiments and opinions with 
reference to questions of school policy. 

kinperiiitondcnts and boards that have recognized teachers' coun* 
oils report generally that the conferences of the members of the 
coiinril and administrative officiils bring great help to the latter. 
One superintendent says that the educational council has been of 
more help to him than to the teachers, that it keeps him in touch 
witli them, and that he is thus able to know their opinions upon 
various matters. In other words, this siimrintendent is given a 
broader view of sc hool affairs by those wh* are closest to the chil- 
dren. A teacher of children knows the weak {joints of the course 
of study; she -knows whether the textbooks in u^ are well adapted 
to the children in her grade. -Granting that the opinion of a single' 
teacher might *not be worth* much, -the combined opinions of the 
entire tt*aching corps are certainly worthy of consideration. 

Whatever course teachers’ councils may take, it should l)e remem- 
liefed that the school board and the superintendent are tire final 
authorities representing the public and that teachers legally have 
no Icgi.slativ’e functions. ise school boartls and ^tiperintendents 
sluHild, however, utilize the first-hand knowl^ge that teachers have 
of school conditions. - 

S(-liool. siiiJcrintendents generally state that the work of teachers’ 
councils has been b^nehcial. Among the specific achievements the 
following are reported: (1) Aided in securing a retirement law; 
(:i) conducted successful campaign for school bonds; (3) formed 
loan fund for teachers; (4) procured general increase in salaries; 
(5) worked out a new course of study; (6) unified teachers by social 
gatherings ; (7) held meetings for professional Advancement; (8) 
conducted lecture courses; (9) secured use of school buildings for 
community purposes;, (10) established cooperation between st'hools 
an<l private mnsic teacheis; (11) brought about better working 
conditions for teachers; (12) provided rest rooms for teachers; 
■(13) orgfinized parent-teacher associations; (14) equipped play- 
gnuinds. - ... 


how to provide enough school {buildings to relieve congestion and ’ 
to replace the many okl buildings unsuitable for us© both from a 
sanitary and an educational viewpoint. At the beginning of the" 
World War nearly every city needed more school buildings. -At the 
close of the war the situation had become deplorable, since' no build- 
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(3ne of the biggest problems confronting boards of education is 


ings had been erected^during the war period, 
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An ide^ of the school-building situation was forcibly set forth' in 
1921 by the national committee for chamber of commerce coopera, 
tion with the public schools, in a bulletin. ^ K^w and Help Your 
Schools.*' It was found by the committee that^S out of C50 cities 
of S.tKK) or more population were using over 3,000 portable scliool 
buildings, in which were housed moie than 121,000 pupils; that 

43.000 piipils were housed in rented dwellings, lofts, stores, etc.. 

55.000 in annexes, 8.0(K) in halls ifhd corridors, 3,000 in attics, and 

31.000 in basement rooms.. After making a deduction of the num- 
ber of pupils in anne.\es, theie were still more than 215, (M)0 .school 
children in these 298 cities housed in makeshift rooms. The com- 
mittee also found tlrat in 151 of 429 cities reporting there were more 
than 248,000 children on half-time because of the lack of schoolroom 
spac'e. In all, there were,more than 403, (KK) children who were either 
on half-time or housed in makeshift buildings. 

To provide projjer scdiool accommodations for this arniy'bf chil- 
dren it would require 11,575 classrooms, counting 40 pupils to a class, 
or 724 school buildings of 16 rooms each, which would reipiire an ex- 
penditure of $138,000,000 at a cost of $12,000 a classroom. It must be 
remembered tlAt this estimate is for less than one-third of- the 
cities of 8.0(X) or more |>opulation.' 

The report of the conftnittee also shows that the majority of the 
elementary-school buildings were erected many yeai'S ago, the median 
elementary-school building being 24 years old. It is thus evi»lenl 
that many of the school buildings are antique dnd a hazard to the 
life and a mcnac'e to the health of both teachers and pupils. 

This was the housing conllition of the city schools two years ago. 
Just how iiiuch progress has l>een qiade to relieve the situation is 
not dehnitey known. Some cities have begun extensive building pro- 
grams, while others have done but little. There aie still thousands 
of children on part time. The old, insanitary buildings are still in 
•use. Where new buildings have been erected they have possibly not 
more than 'taken *ea re of the normal growth of the schools, which 
has been great, especially the junior and senior high school enroll- 
ment. w • 

Some cities are helping to solve the school-building problem by 
erecting junior high school buildings, which will relieve congestion 
not only in the elementary^, schools but also in the. high school by 
taking the ^venth and eighth ^ades out of the elementary build- 
ings and the ninth grade o^t of the high-school building. In a city 
having, say, 5,000 school cluldren there would be approximately 730 
of the.se in the seventh and eighth grades and 250 in the ninth grade, 
which would make a junior' high school of 980 pupils. ^ . 

- After many yearg* of wasteful ex^diture on eighVroom school 
biiildini^,; boards of education are beginning to realize tbot the larga- 
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buil<iin|^ is much more economical from every standpoint ; so in the 
lar^rer cities they-^re beginning to erect buildings of 24 or m<?re, 
rooms. In the smaller cities one building to house all the grades 
wouM usually l>e suflicient and much more economical than a half 
dozen small buildings of from 4^to 8 rooms. Modem educational 
facilities can not be provide<l e<’onomiciiJIy in a small Imilding. 

THE SCHOOL. 

In llic carliet'^roys of our country (he school ctmld well lie set 
a])art almost solely for tlie teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, liocau.se the children were called uixm at an early age to 
dwiv in their parents’ work, thus learning much that is denietl (he 
child of (o-<lay. Instead of big fields and fort‘sts in which children 
coiihl work, hunt, and indulge in free play, they now Imve the cities 
with their crowded stretds and dirty alley’s. Instead of the appiyn- 
liie simp there is the factory in which children are riglrtly forbidden 
to work. In short, there is nothing for (ho children^fof a modern 
city to do e.xcept sit still in the house or run the streets. 

1 he big f]uestion of the day is how to educate a child of the modern 
city by any other means than liooks, the study of wliich constitutes 
hut a fraction of one’s education. It is now recognized that work 
and play are as essential in education as opportunity for study in 
the classroom, that no child was ever educated by stJidy alone, and 
that children are educated by three things — work, stmly, and play. 
Hut. as just jiointed' out, children in a mo<lern city are deprived of 
two of these three essential elements of an education. 

The (|uestion is, how to meet these conditions. The i^mswer: Pro- 
vide scluMil playgrounds, manual-training shops, ho^e-economics 
moms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and special rooms of various kinds, 
so that the chihlren may secure more than^ mere “ book education.” 
In order to offer more than classroom work, many city school 
.cu|)erintendcnts in making plans for a moflem school plant include 
playgrounds, ah-auditorium, a gymnasium, shops, cooking and sew- 
injr rooms, and science, music, and art rooms. In some of the cities 
where playgrounds, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and th^ like have l)een 
provided they are idle part of the time. The playgrounds are used 
only a few minutes at the recess period, when an attempt is made to 
have all the children' on the playgrofund at the same time. Some of 
the classrooms are .vacant when tlie children are in the gymnasium' 
or in the' manual training shops or home economics rooms, and dur- 
ing this time the regular classroom teachers are in theii* rooms alone. 
When the special supervisor of music, art, and other subjects Hornes 
around there are two teachers in a room-r-the supervisor and the' 
wgular'teachen 
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In some cities the schools have been so organized ti>at. all the ! 
plant is in use all the time<school is in session. This has^H^en ac('on(i- | 
plished by dividing a school into two parts, each having the same 
number of classes and each containing all tlie grades houscil in the 
building, whether it be six or more grades. One part, which may lie 
called the A si'hool, comes to scsliool in the morning, say at 8.Hn. gn«| 
goes to classnmm for reading, language, writing, arithmctkv Instory, 
or geography. \Miile this school is in classrooms, it obviously cnji ! 
not use any of tlie special facilities; therefore the other scIumjI— 

U school — ^goes to the special activities, onedhird to tlie auditi>riiim. 
one-third to the playground, and one-third is divitle<i among such 
activities as the sho|is, laboratories, drawing and music roonus. At 
the end of bne or two periods— that is, when the first group of chil- 
dren has remained in st'hool seats as long as it is thought good 
for them at one time — the A school goes to the playgrtaind, amli- . 
torium, and other sjiecinl. facilities, iShile the B {U'IkniI goes to the 
cla.^sroom.s. This, in brief, is the piunMn operation in 53 cities of 
the country, and is variously calle«l the work-study’-play, ]^)lat4Kii|. 
<luplicnte stdiool, companion class, Gary, and other plans, but all ! 
ure based U|>on the same principle, that of providing fop •work. ’ 
study, afiil play by operating the 'school on the same basis on wiiicti 
nil other public facilities are run,^ i. e., multiple use of facilities all 
the time. . ' 

It is evident that more children can l>e accommodated hy a platoon 
system. The increase in housing capacity, however, varies acconl- 
ing to the use made of playgrounds, auditorium, etc. 

In reporting upon the increase in housing capacity made possible 
by organizing their schools on the platoon plan siii>crinten<lent« 
made the following reports: Housing capacity in the Akron, Ohio, 
schools Was increa^d by the platoon plan 25 per cent; in Binning- 
ham, Ala., 33 per cent; in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, from lO to 40 |)er 
cent, varying in the different schools according to the number of spe- 
cial-activities provided ; jn •Dallas, Tex,. ^0 per cent; in Detroit, 
Mich., 33 per cent; in East Chicago, Ind., 50 per cent; in Gary, Ind., 
40 per..cent; in Mpntclair, N. J., 15 to 20 per cent; in Newark, X. J., 

■ 30 per cent; in New Castle, Pa., 25 to*83 per-cent; in -Passaic, N. J., 
33 per cent; in Philadelphia^ Pa., 20 per cent; ib PJIttsburgh, Pa., lO 
to 70 per cent, varying in the different schools according to the num- 
ber of special activities provided; in Rockford, 111., from 20 to ^ 
per cent; in S4wiokIey, Pa., 25 to 83 per cent; in'St. Paul, Minn., 20 
per cent; in Stuttgart, Ark., 40 per cent; in 'Warren, Ohio, the higdi- 
e^ increase in any building, 40 per cent, with an average of 19 pel 

cent; in Youngstown, Ohio, from 20 to 30 per cent. ’ » 
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I ' Detroit, Mich., bepin only a few years apo to experiment with 
I the platoon plan, which proved so ^cccssful that it was decided 

I to place all the elementaiy schools on the plan. ’Already 53 pla- 

I toon schools have been organized in that city. -Pittsbyrgh, Pa,, 

which a year ago had 6 platoon schools, now has 15. Wilmington, 
I • Del., in order to relieve the congestion took two old buildings, i^rnod- 
eled thtm at little expense, and organized platQon scdtools, thereby 
accoimiiodating more pupils and offering them opiiortuoities for an 
education that had long been denied them. Thus one might con- 
tinue tlirougii the list of cities that bave> organize<l platoon schools 
to show- that this type of organization is growing in ^vor in the 
cities where such sfhools are in operation. One superintendent re-' 
ports that as soon as he hail organized a platoon sc'hool and had it 
in operation for a few niontlis other sections of the city began to 
deinuiul u school of the same kind. '' 

Smio of the advantages of the plan can liest l>e expressed in the 
words of school ^ttperitttendents who have organized platoon schools. 
.Mr. Churlcs L. Spain, tleputy sii|)erintendcnt of public schools, De- 
troit. Mich, writes: 

Before one cam become commlltet) to Ibe plntoon whoel Wea be must, as 
d |•^<^(<4|lli8ltc, believe in Ute social aims of educalioo. 

One who bolds tenacloysly^to tbe fornial trainliiK idea and laelievtHi that Ibe 
^ nn(| aiiti of tbe eletueotury school is to give a tbuntugh iruining In Ibe tools 
«f rducutiun inoy well be sstlstied with tbe traditional form of tdeuienlury 
or^oinfuitloD and will naturally look askance at all innovaliom*. 

To one udio l>elleves that In a democracy tbe aim of education la to enpble 
emdi liKlivbbial to develop to the fullest exteiit hia individual powers by doing 
! Uiose lltingK which are benetlclal to society ns a whole the platoon school, with 
I its socialiml aclivitlea, comes as a salisfacbiry solution 'of tbe eletuentary- 
8Plio«t| problem. I*r«»irie88lye etiucatlonal thinkers are Itecoming dally more 
I mnvtn<-e<l that the bit; imiwlllng motive in educ^atlon is tbe social motive. All 
! A eur m’IiooIb must In the future strive to realize more fully the social aims 
I of e«hicntlon. The pl||loon. school docs this in a marked degre<'. - ‘ 

! Mr. William Pavjdson,* superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

! wi.o has organized the elementary schools of that city on. the platoon 
plan, says: " ' 

Tlie platoon program' undnuhtedly creates an nppnrtunitr to introduce a 
bealtii pn>gram of the right kind and sort In the public sbhoola; special subjecta 
are much better handled and taught, and at* tbe aame time in the regular 
robjects 'teachers have o higher degree of efflciency. The plan luuf developed 
a 8{ilrlt of cooperation, and the teachers will not turn*' their backs on something 
that Ims given them real vision and inspiration.' My observation is.rhat a 
princiiNil. no matter how good under the old plan. Is Iromeosurahly better under 
the platoen, since the plan creates an opportunity p'rofeesionally to administer 
a Bcimol better. The pla't<mn plan solves the real problems of the elementary 
j achooi. In thin, plan we fiave a distyiet advance over the old -type, thanks to 
i ^ William Wirt, who brought over the borlaon tbe biggest and flneat advance of 
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Tlie ndvnntapps of the plan ns claimeti hy Mr. OilQiore. super- 
visiii|T principal of the schools at Oakmoiit, Pa„ an* : 

• 1. An «M)aitnhlo limo tllstrlffullon hel^Kwii work hihI piny., 2. SuhJ<>i'is (iiu^hi 

by Kpeclnllrts who Imro tiH«t sperlflc trelnlna iin<l prfi»nnitlon fur Iholr work, 
a The rijfhi kind, of HppnmlUH for prewnMiig mpilriNl work i<n«l nM.niK f„r 
Kpoi'liil RUhJecls where |hl« iipimnitus iiml imiterhil mily l»e ke|it pn.iH*riy. i 
rhyKlcul inilniii}! uiid health e«lui'a(hm ti^hi hy lh««<e ^th the riBht kind of 
preiumtlluii 4iid with the rlRin altliutle iowhM their work. n. The •l|•|H.^lulillr 
for II longer mIio..! day by rIvIiir the puplla Kuflldent m ilvlly w. ilial the n'jailar 
^ amdenilr etudiea do not liecome fatlituliif;. 

1 elalni for the pIntiHin nrhoul pnxluii a hiKher d**«rei* of menial enirk-ney* 
II HO|«erior physloitl development, And a moral outlook and uttliude whIrhViH 
pn.vide for a eleaner-citiwimhip Imsed on deia.K.nitlo prhielples and ethh^l 
cmnluef. The siatlalizInB aBenelew Klvlng I'ontaet with luilmv, iiinsi.-, and art 
lire reylete in h-Kauns which reKUll in chanicter hulhlini; and a ch anh view- 
point toward life. The physical IralnInK work InculcatiN a spirit of fair i.lai 
an iillltude of iinsidflHhm^^K, and a pnirtlnil workiim of the golden rule 
I am not before you lo-ilny adviHiiihw the phitmm Mi.ad ih a cheap i via- Id 
wlunitlon I do claim a aniawior pnalucl at no tfieuler cost than hi what we ' 
cull the olil of nehot«l. 

QuofationR from the.sjteecrics, pniiiplilet>, ami letlei.s of. other 
superinteiulents who have or^janizeil platVmu .sthools . would cm 
phasizc the for^poinp oitafions. 

question often asked hy those who wouhl einphasixe (he three* 
R's is whether these do not suffer in a work-sliidv-play st;hool. , 
Educational tests piven in Pittsbiirph, Detroit, ond i‘u other pi am 
show ti'.at the children in the platoon schools rapk as well as those 
in the traditional type school. * < *• 

There i« no* reason why children in the platoon schmils >houId 
not rank as well in the ncailemic subjei ts its the chihlren in the oihor 
ty|)e of sch(H>l organization, since they liave on a si.v hour a day 
basis 210 mimdes for language, arithnietic, geography, and history. 

. or the same amount of lime as is given those subjects *in the schools 
not drguiiizeti on the platoon plan. 

Tlie platoon or work-stddy-play plan oH school orgiyiization ] 
not l)eing confined to the large industrial centers as may be ^ " 

~ from the list of cities reporting platoon or work-study-pipy schools. 

A few years ago it was thought that this tyjK? of organization was 
suitable only to such cities as (iary, Ind* The impression got 
abroad that the Gary schools were vocational schools, and thpt the 
Gary plan, as it was called, was not suitable for any communities 
except industrial centers' The fact of the matter is that the oiiry 
schools never have attempted , vocational work in the ele* 
mentaiy grades. . All they, have attenipted is general manual traiq- 
by having the children make things of some use instead of hav- 
ing them work on models, as is done in many manual-training sliop^ 

% i "*■ workHBtudy-pIay plan, once called the Gary plan, 

*0 any community. TIrfte is no standardized platoon 
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I 8^me superintendents do not provide au«Ktorium periods, 

I ^ soim* «lo not include prades one and two in the orpanisation. some 
have only a live-hour day. After a superintendent has decided that 
be is Millinp tl^t more than. one child shall use* the same school 
seal at dilTerent times of the day, he may organize his s<*hool wHh 
a loij»i*r or shorter school day. he may teach any kind of manual 
Iraining h^ wants to. he may or may not have aii<litoriiini |>eriods, 
hut if there is an auditorium in tlj^iuiilding it should U* need not 
alone U'ciuise it is e«-onomical to do so, but beeau« the ^iditorium 
cxciviM'.s have educational value. ^ ' 

K\eiy iiidi<‘ulioii is that ihe platoon plan of scln>ol organization 
is hyiv. and that within the next few years scoi'es of citie.s wijl have 
sonic or*iUl of their schools ojK'rating as platoon schools. ' 

There are, however, many problemsTo solve. On the mechanical 
then* are such |)roblems as tlio care ofj^ps, provision for play 
in had weather, the lundi hour. On th^^icational side tliero i’a 
the problem of the auditorium i>eriotl. This is being solvwl. and, 
when it is. this |M*rmd will be one of the most valuable ones of the 
diiy. The training of teachers for platoon sihools is another prob- 
Icni. but the lack of teachers exiHu ienced in platoon schoiilshas not 
deterred superintendents from orgonizing one or more^such schools, 
since they have lieen able to liiul enough teachars within their k\*stem 
or olM where to take charge of the siiecial acti vit ies.-^ 

In order to disi'uss.somc of the problems, of the platoon school 
and to diw nss methods for, their .solution the Commissioner of E<lu- 
catioii niviled those interest|*d in the platm^phin to a ('onVerenee 
III rinnigo in February, 1022. There was a hearty resimnse to the 
invitation, alul for the first time the platoon or work-study-play 
prohh ins were diseiKsse^ by a group of sii|>erintemlent.s wlio hid the 
plan III actual oiierution. Several superintendents who had'not yet 
orgain/od platcmn schools were present and aske<l numerous ques- 
tnaif:. - S«> successful was that first conference that the Bureau of 
fcdncation was requested to call another in 1028. At this waiting, 
invitations for theV'onference havcf been issuimI to all those who 
have written to the hureau that they have th? plan in operation and 
to (hose who have requested information regarding' the organiza- 
tion of platoon schools. The number of acceptances received indi- 
cate that interest has greatly inci-eased since last y<*arr 
At the (wifcrence held in February, 1922, there wei^ certaTn fea- . 
tures of the platoon plan which practically all speakers . emphasized. 

or example, that the plan is- adaptable to any type of community; 
Miat it enables each school system to have an individuality of its 
own; (hat it not only increases the capacity of the school but greaUy 
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enriches the schooMife*of the children; that it is not necessary. that 
a city be'industrial or crowded in order to jiave jthe plan — the plan 
lending itself, to any kind of community; and- that the academic work 
does not suflfer, but on the contrary improves under the plan,* 

TESTS. 


» • 




A few years ago when several persons formulated standardized 
tests in arithmetic and two or three other subjects, it was stated by 
some superintendents, , teachers, and others that tests of this kind 
wefe impractical, and it wSs' predicted that they would never. be 
generally used. This prediction has not come true; scores of tests 
have been formulated covering nearly every subject frdhi the Itinder- 
garten to and including the high school. Every progressive school 
system is using a variety of standardized educational, or achievement, 
tests, as they ar^ now generally termed. 

Some superintendents, however, have not irfade the best possible 
use^f such tests from the fact that they have used the tests to see 
how th*e score madehy the pupils in their re.spective schools compare 
with the standard score, or with the score made by the children in’a 
neighboring city. Tliis use of the tests may help stimulate interest, 
but it is only the first step. Some superintendents have been taking 
other steps by using the tests-io compare different methods of instruc- 
tion, to determine how much drill is necessary in certain subjects, etc. 
In brief, the standardized educational test is now recognized as a 
most valuable means in analyzing a school system. A school survey 
of clnssroom instruction is no longer corisidered complete without 
the use of achievement tests. 

Another form of test that has been introduced into many schools 
' Within the past three or four years. is the intelligence test. This type 
of test is being used to assist in classifying children into groups of 
like mental ability. Although these two types of tests— Achievement 
and intelligence— have been found valuable in classk^ing pupils, 
they have not taken the place entirely of the traditional examination 
to assist teachera in determining whether pupils should be promoted. 
The traditional type of examination is, however, being considerably 
modified, so that the papers may be graded with accuracy. As has 
bejnipointfid out time after time in various publications, jthe tradi- 
tional type of exajnination could not be graded to show whether a 
pupil made 60 per cent or 95 per cent, since the grading was purely 
subjective, depending partly Upon the frame of mind Si whioh,the 
teacher was when reading the papers. ■ , 

A newer type of examination is coming into use and will ^o doubt • 
become general when its merits are understood and teachers leitm how 
to , formulate such examinations. These examinations, admit of bkt,. 
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one.answer, which is either right or wrong. Tests or examinatipns. 
. of this type may be classified as the true-false examination, the recog- 
nition examination, and the completion exaniinatjog. 

Such tests aid in the marking" of papers, since the answer is' either 
rigid or wrong. There are, however, other advantages, such as ^dng 
Uie time for both pupil and teacher. Dr. Walter S. Monroe, 
of the bureau of educational research, University of IHinoisTsa^S 
rogardhig thisnew type of examination :® \ > 

The i)ii/»il js culled u|)on to do Jlttle or no wtIUdk In ^giving Ids nnawers, 
nn<l Ilf is the«‘fore able to resiiund to a large number of exerciseM. The 
scorer will have little or no occasion to exercise Judgment, as he will nee<l 
only to note the brief responses given by the pupils. Thus the labor of scoring 
will he ureiitly rediicwl. The saving of time In the giving and scoring will more 
than oftset any additional time that nuiy be expended In the constmction of 
the “new exumlnutlon." Another advantage Is that the examination can 
be made more comprehensive. It is traditional for examinations to consist 
of 10 ipio.'itioDB. A few are limited to a smalley number, and only occasionally 
dii.we lind examinations consisting of more than 10 questions. The pupils can 
not write uiam a large number of questions in the time allowed. 'Thus the 
sco(M- (»f truditiofial examinations Is necessarily narrow. We have' stated that - 
true I'idse examinations should Include not fewer tlian 50 exercises. Examina- 
tions foimisting of completion exercises or recognition exercises should huVda 
corresiMinding length. Thus the new exaralnatlbn may be ftiade distinctly 
Inri-'cr in seoia*. Children are apt, also, to be interested in the new 'exuinina- 
lioiiK, which are distinctly different^ from the usual type of school exercise, and 
which make an apT>eal somewhat lif the nature of a game. In being relieved 
• nnich writing, which especially in the case^ of young children amounts In 
itself to u laborious exercise, they, are pntbably less fatigued and are able to 
devote ull their energies to the process of thinking. 

SPECIAL CLASSES. ♦ 

More and more the city schools of the country are making'provi- 
sion^ for the pupils who are misfits in an inflexible grading and pro- 
motion sptem. The special schools of Oakland may be mentioned 
as a typical example of the provisions being made for exceptional 
piipiKs. In that city more than 2,000 children eadh semester enter 
the.se classes, and most of them succeed in the work t^at.tliey are 
given to do. Under an inflexibly system most of them would be 
failures. The^ classes are called, respectively, atypical, limited, 
opportunity, and accelerated. Gifted pupils are not yet sufficiently 
provided for, which is also true o^f other cities ; but more than 1,200 
special promotions are made each semester. Wljcn these pupils reach 
. the high school they.do the best work of the school. 

Kp<H'iui atypical cloaaes are for'cblldren who kfe found, by actual trial in 
•chooi work and by mental teat ft show such mental retardation that tfiey can , 
not m ake satisfactory progreas ln«a regular claas with a reaaoiiable expend I- - 
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tare of time and effort. Pupils in auch classes usually have, a mental retardt* 
tion of three years or more. These classes are. limited to an enrollment of 
16 pupils each. The course of study varies widely frttm (hat of regular cliisses, 
manual work being stnmgly . emphasized. 

Special limited classes are for children whtf are slow of dull mcntalh 
.that they can not keep pace with regular class work.. The purpost* of such 
classes is to accommodate the overage, alow. pupil, mwllfying the content of 
the course of study and the rate cf progress so that such pupils may paas up 
through the grades, getting the most essential parts of the work of eaclf grade 
and passing on for‘some training In the upper grainniui grades or Junior high 
school before the compulsory age lindt Is reachehT Most of these pupils, If 
held to a rigid standard of regtUar grades, would reach the compulsory age 
limit iind would pass out inm industrial life long before llnlshlng (he ele 
nientary grades. TweDty-0||||l|p thirty jaipils are expected to l«> the rairttlniuro 
for a class. ^ 

SpecluI-opi>‘>rtunrt.v^ clns.sp^M^ for those children who have g<KSl laentiU 
capacity but. because of lack ^fprogress, due to Illness, moving alanit, t>r oiher 
cause, are W’orklng fn grades below where they should b?. The pnriHfse of 
these classes is to gl\^e such help as is needed quickly to adjust the ptipll to take 
ii[» work With a regular class which fits his capacity and needs. 

Accelerate<l classes are for those pupils who havq superior capacity. The? 
may take aa enriclie<I program or progress more rapldjy. (»r both. Any gn)ujt 
of children movnl on together from one clnss^ toward a higher grbup at a rate 
more rapid than normal should be classifle<l under this bead. 

UNIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM.’ 

One of the criticisms that have been directed against the American ' 
public school is that it has been wasteful of the pupils time, largely 
because of the fact that there has been a lack of unification in the 
program of studies. In brief, there has not been a straightaway 
course from the Itindergarten on through the high school. 'Iliere 
has been a break between thfe grades and the high school and one 
between the kindergarten and the first grade. 

The break between the grades and the high school has been due 
largely to the fact that the work of the seventh and tlie eighth grades 
has repeated that of the f^fth and sixth, thus having, a backward 
rather than a forward look. , 

% y ^ 

In order to articulate better the elementary schools with the high 
schools, grades 7, 8, and 9 have been organized as a unit in many 
cities and made 'to retain some of the best, characteristics of each. 
The seventh grade, or especially the low seventh, is usually tonsidcred 
the peinod of adjustment, the high seventh and the low eighth the 
period of exploration and preview, the high eighth the pleriod of 
provirioDal choice of electives, and the ninth the period for electing 
a curriculum' or courses. 

The organization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades M 
junior hi^^^^schools, or intermediate schools as they are called ip. s 
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few cities, is from all reports doing much to bridge the gap that 
existed between the grades and the high school. Pupils in the junior 
high school are no longer compelled to spend two years in reviewing 
(he work of the fifth , and sixth grades. After they have passed 
through the adjustment period of the low seventh, they are ready 
to begin taking a general i^view of literature, science, mathematics, 
sociaEscience, and other subjects which are eminently worth while 
jo any pupil, whether he continues in school or not; but if he ^es 
coiKimie, the general view that he has obtained enables him to make 
a less random choice of courses or curricula. The old seventh and 
eighth gnide program of studies offered nothing 'new; it gave no 
general outlook} it confined itself to review. The program of the 
morlern junior high school opens up A new world to the pupil' it 
gives him a forward look, thus better preparing him to begin high- 
. school work; or, if he must leave school; he does so with the feeling 
that he has not wasted his time in the dull, wearisome repetition of 
the traditional seventh and eighth grades. 

8o strongly hasrthe junioc high school idea taken hold of not only 
school men but of the public in general that no school system is now 
con.sldcred complete without its junior high school organization. 
Practically every city that does not have such organization is plan- 
ning to have it. It should l>e noted, however, that [n some cities the 
orgunization of junior high schools has l>een a more or less me- 
chanical matter which may be a step toward the junior high school, 
hut unless the fun<lamental idea is completely conceived and worked 
out the name junior high school should not be applie^d.* 

Serious attempts are being made to bridge the gap not only be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school but also between 
the kindergarten and the first grade. In many school systems the 
complaint has ceased that children who have had kindergarten train- 
ing do not fit in with the methods in vogue in the first grade. There 
is now less complaint than formerly, since efforts have lieen made to 
build the first-grade course upon the modern kindergarten course. 
Only recently a coifimittee composed of both kindergarten and fir^- 
grudd^snpen isors an?l teachers prepared a cohrse of study for the 
first grade* based upon a kindergarten curriculum previously pre- 
pared by the* kindergarten specialists of the Bureau of Education 
as Bulletin, 1919 , No. 16 . This kindergarten-first-grade course has ■ 
|)een pnbliphed by the Bureau of Education as Bulletin, 1922 , No. 16 , 
which has been in great demand by supervisors and others interested 
in bringing about a better , coordination between the kindergarten 
Md the first grade. 

One of the plans adopted In some cities to unify the worlc of the 
kindergarten and*.the first grade is by means of a kindergarten' 
primary wpervisor.,. At Bicbmond, ya#) fpr i^ance, kinder^ 
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parteu-primary supervisor who has had experience in both kinder- 
garten an<l primary, grades emphasizes closer co«)eration iii the 
thought and work of these two formerly unrelated departments. 
Joint meetings of the kindergarten and first-grade teachers are fre^ 
.fluently held to work out plans for cooperation. A committee has 
been at work considering the first-grade course of study so as to'fit 
it better to the needs* and powers of little children. In order to 
better correlate the kindergarten and primary work at Duluth, 
Minn., teachers have been encouraged to undertake the work of the 
grade preceding or following their own; so there has l>een‘ planned 
a rotating; scheme from the kindergarten through the second grade, 
tho kindergarten teachers taking grade assignments, and the first 
and second grade teachers taking kindergarten aasignments. 

At Pittsfield, Mass., the afternoon work with the primary chiU 
dren in the kindergarten room has proved beneficial to>be children 
and of real assistance to the kindergarten-primary teachers. The 
children appreciate the room without desks, and alw the chance for 
communication with each other, which is of sociological value. 

The misunderstanding that often arises between kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers is no doubt due largely to the fact that each has 
an entirely different philosophy of education for these tw.) groups 
of children. • - 

Sch*I officers often do not understand what the true purpose of 
early education is. Says Miss Mary.C. Mellyn, assistant siiperii.- 
tendent of the Bo.ston public schools: 

When the avompe erhnol official talka to a klndercarten fenchor. I.e .-mivs 
blandly, • keep the children hni)|).v.» When he talka with a priio.irv fencher 
he aaya wdth a more aerloua mien. keep the chlldijen busy,” and thiV mtito.lp 
of inlml ho8 = done more than any other to keep the primary school on.l the 
^imlerparten separated. Let us recofcnize in startinir out that ehlldrra are 
haitpy only when they are purimsefiilly busy. Oftent lines the l„,«y ehild of 
the primary school l.s an Irritated ehlld. 1m>cjiu8c in the futile task set him he 
re<-o^lzes no punstse. With all children. life is a serious attempt to solve 
problems outside of school, and it should be so In school. • • * Punsw- 
ful, meanlnKful work, reachlnp down and tapplnj: instinctive fon-e.s the 
cjpl allzinK of capacities for leadership, etc.. In short a letter knowksltre of 
childish needs and resourc-s. will lift all primary, schools and klnderpirtcu 
teaching on to a pedagogical plane unknown. 



